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A CONSERVATION PROGRAM OF EDUCATION AND RECREATION FOR 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


WHAT IS THE PEQUOT-SEPOS WILDLIFE SANCTUARY ? 


The Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary is a non-profit organization incorporated under the 
laws of the state of Connecticut for the purpose of promoting a community program of 
conservation education. The program includes work for the preservation and restoration 
of our natural resources. 


It is a unique community enterprise in that it is supported entirely by interested citi- 
zens through memberships and contributions. 


THE PEQUOT-SEPOS WILDLIFE SANCTUARY: 


Maintains 125 acres of land for the purpose of teaching others the ways and values of 
protection and restoration of our birds, wildlife and other natural resources. 


Maintains a trailside museum and a series of nature trails which tell the story of na- 
ture in a most instructive and fascinating manner. 


In cooperation with the schools, girl scouts, boy scouts, community centers and other 
youth organizations, promotes a program of conservation education for children. 


Conducts a year around program of field trips and activities for members. 


Operates a bird-banding station in conjunction with the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service and cooperates with state and local conservation agencies. 


Through personal guidance of the Curator, serves as a source of information and 
help on local and national conservation problems. 


Furnishes information relative to the value of conservation to many individuals 
and organizations through correspondence, the press, and lectures. 


Pursues a long range development program that insures a permanent and increasing: 
ly beneficial service to all local communities. 
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Notice of Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the members of The Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Ine., will be held at the Sanctuary Museum, Pequot-sepos Road, Mystic, Connecti- 
cut, at 2:30 p.m. on Sunday, June 30, 1963, for the following purposes: 


1) To elect five Trustees, as provided for in the By-Laws. 


2) ‘To consider and vote upon a proposal by the Executive Committee to provide 


for a new class of membership by changing Article IV, Section 1. of the By- 
Laws from 


“1, There shall be the following kinds of memberships: 
a. Regular: Annual dues, $5.00 
b. Contributing: Annual dues, $10.00 
ec. Sustaining: Annual dues, $25.00 .. .” ete. 
to read: 
“1. There shall be the following kinds of memberships: 
a. Regular: Annual dues, $5.00 
b. Contributing: Annual dues, $10.00 
ec. Family: Annual dues, $15.00 
d. Sustaining: Annual dues, $25.00” 
and to redesignate the remaining memberships, “Patron,” “Life” and “Honor- 
ary” as “e’, “f” and “g’” accordingly. 


3) To transact such other business as may properly come before the meeting. 


B. MacDonald Steers, Secretary. 


PROXY 


{ hereby authorize the Secretary of the Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary, Inc. at 
the Annual Meeting to be held on June 30, 1963, to cast my vote as follows on 
Proposition (2) to change the By-Laws to provide for Family Memberships. 


POR Gis / CBEPREG.. ASGINSE Pit hoe. Beak: 


PEQUOT TRAILS 


Published quarterly, Spring, Summer, Fall 
and Winter, by the Pequot-sepos Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Inc., Mystic, Conn. 


A Statement of Purpose: 

We want this publication to be of the utmost 
service to you—to keep you informed con- 
cerning activities at the Sanctuary and in 
your community; to invite your participation 
in these activities; and to provide you with 
general articles of education and inspiration 
regarding conservation subjects. Won’t you 
drop us a line and tell us what you would 
like to see published? We would appreci- 
ate it. 


Robert F. Kunz, Curator 
Tel. Mystic 536-9777 


Fall Field Trips to Begin 


The response to the Sanctuary spon- 
sored Spring and Fall Saturday morn- 
ing field trips has been most reward- 
ing. The trips have proved quite popu- 
lar and the birding has been up to ex- 
pectations. These off -the-Sanctuary 
trips are designed primarily for birds 
and other forms of wildlife and not for 
the express purposes of visiting unique 
and interesting spots of scenic interest. 
Since these trip are conducted during 
the spring and fall migration periods, 
the bird life can be expected to change 
from week to week. For example, if 
you were to visit Napatree Point every 
Saturday during September and Octo- 
ber you would find that the bird popu- 
lation, as to species and numbers, 
would change continuously. This will, 
it is hoped by your Curator, explain 
the reason for visiting the same place 
more than once during the spring or 
fall. ~_ 

Your Curator will welcome any sug: 
gestions for possible field trips in the 
future. An effort is being made to con- 
duct these trips to places where the 
birding is known to be good. Undoubt- 
edly, some good areas are being over- 
looked. It is up to you to inform the 
Curator of these other spots. This will 
be your only official notice of the Fall 
field trips, so mark your calendar now. 
An effort will be made to have these 
field trip notices in the Mystic section 
of the New London Day and the West- 


erly Sun on the Thursday preceding 
each trip. 


August 31, 7 a.m. Pt. Judith 
Sepvember 4, ¢ a.m., Barn isiand 
Sepremper 14, i a.m. Napatree rt. 
Septemper 41, 7 a.m. Brutf Point 
September <3, 7 a.m. Barn Island 
ucvover 5, '{ a.m. Napatree Point 
uctober 1% and 13, Hawk Mt., Pa. 
Uctover 19, 7 a.m. Harkness Park 
vwetober 26, 7 a.m. Napatree Pt. 
Saturaay, August 31, Point Judith 

Tne roint Judith ‘Trip will be a 
brand new field trip for tne Sanctuary 
tnis year. It has been recommended by 
some OI our best birding members and 


we Ieei the trip will be excelient. Since 
roint Judith is a new location for a 
formal field trip, { believe it best if all 
meet at the Sanctuary parting lot at 
6:15 a.m. 


Saturday, Sept. 7, Barn Island 
The Barn Island trips have always 


been very popular, so it is only natural 
that they should be conducted again 
this fall. Early arrivals in waterfowl 
and herons will be our main interest, 
but land birding should also be quite 
good at this time of year in the upland 
areas. Local people can meet at the 
Sanctuary parking lot at 6:45 a.m. or 
on the Barn Island road at 7:00. Turn 
off U.S. No. 1 on the Greenhaven Road 
and take the immediate right to Barn 
Island. The official starting point will 
be at the R.R. crossing on this road. 


Saturday, Sept. 14, Napatree Point 


Napatree Point is well known in this 
area, and is undoubtedly the best shore 
birding spot along our immediate coast. 
The middle of September sheuld prove 
interesting for sandpipers «a1 plovers 
of many species. Leave the sanctuary 
parking lot at 6:30 a.m. or meet at 
7:00 am. at the parking ict of the 


Watch Hill Yacht Club. Come prepared 
to walk about three miles aiong the 
sandy beach. 
Saturday, September 21, Bluf Point 
The Bluff Point trip is another favor- 
ite of our members, and I see people 
on this trip that I don’t see at any 
other time of the year. A combination 
of land and shore birds, and water- 
fowl combine to make this trip the In- 
teresting one that it is. 
Saturday, Sept. 28, Barn Isiand 
This will be our second trip to Barn 
Island this fall and it will be inter- 
esting to note the changes in the 


wildlife population, since our last trip. 
Please follow the same route and tim- 
ing instructions as for the September 7 
trip. 


Saturday, Oct. 5, Napatree Point. 


This is the second of three trips to 
Napatree this fall. The physical ar- 
rangements for this trip will be the 
same as for the trip of September 16. 
Two weeks should show a marked 
change in shore birds and other mi- 
grants in this area. Join this trip and 
see for yourself. 


Saturday, Oct. 12 and 13, Hawk Mt., Pa. 

This will be a trip to remember and 
one we are sure every one will enjoy. 
Please contact Bob Kunz for informa- 
tion and instructions regarding the 
trip. 


Saturday, Oct. 19, Harkness Memorial 
Park 

Harkness Park is a favorite birding 
spot of many of our New London 
members. Trips to the park in the past 
have proved worth while so it has now 
»ecome an annual event. Leave from 
-he Sanctuary parking lot at 6:30 a.m. 
or meet at the parking lot at Harkness 
at 7:00 am. This park is located on 
Great Neck Road, Waterford. 


Saturday, Oct. 26, Napatree Point 


This is the third and last trip to Nap- 
atree this fall. The same arrangements 
hold for this trip as for the first trip on 
September 16. The shore birds should 
be fewer in numbers by this time, but 
cefinitely different as to species. Some 
early arriving waterfowl] should also be 
observed at this time. 


4 The future of your Sanctuary 
i depends on you. For the future 
,| Of America its dedication and serv- 
_| ice to Conservation becomes more 
| important with each passing 
»| year; must continue after you 
, 

; 


| are gone. Your present contribu- 
| tion can achieve a kind of immor- 
|| tality for it and you if you will re- 
member us in your will. Make 


yours a more than passing inter- 
est. 


Glossy Ibis in Connecticut ? 


There really was no doubt about it 
as will be testified to by members 
Larry Brooks and Bill Florop. Larry 
and Bill were the first to report the 
bird’s presence at Barn Island on April 
25. The Ibis was subsequently seen by 
various other members of the Sanctu- 
ary and by the participants of the 7:00 
a.m. Sunday Sanctuary bird walk. Pho- 
tographs of the Ibis were taken by 
member Oliver Denison, 3rd and mem- 
ber Robert Dewire. Bob Dewire also 
got a beautiful take of the Ibis in mo- 
tion. 


The Eastern Glossy Ibis is a medium 
size marsh wader, 23 to 25 inches in 
height, with a long decurved bill; 
largely bronzy chestnut, but at a dis- 
tance appearing quite black. It flies 
wih neck outstretched, and with much 
quicker wing-beats than a heron, alter- 
nately flapping and sailing. 


The Ibis breeds in Peninsular Florida 
and rarely wanders to the Northern 
States. It was a real find for Messrs. 
Brooks and Florop and all the others 
who were fortunate enough to see him. 


a Ne Ne ee 
Notice 

The regularly scheduled Sun- 
day Nature Walks now starting 
from the Trailside Museum at 
7 a.m. will continue at this hour 
until November 3. Starting Sun- 
day, November 3 these walks will 
begin at 2:30 and continue at this 
hour through Easter. These win- 
ter walks provide opportunities 
for study of native trees and 
shrubs in winter conditions as 
well as work on birds, ferns, and 
mammals. Walkers may gather 
around an open fire for warmth 
and refreshments in the Trail- 
side Museum, following the walk. 


Mrs. Donald Cottrell, Chairman, and Pequot-sepos award-winnil 
Photo by 


Seaport Reflections 


Mystic Seaport, with its cobblestone streets, its quaint lofts 
century and more ago, its docks, ships and picturesque wate 
an almost perfect setting for a flower show on Thursday, May ° 


flections” it was called and it was co-sponsored by The Mystic ‘ 
Mystic Seaport. 


The ladies, seldom lacking in the creative, were joined in this 
and where could men have found a more appropriate backgrou 
plays than the old-time Tavern? Spouter Tavern, as it is now 
least in part) from staid and conservative New Hampshire. Bo! 
soon, what a whirl it might have had if it had stayed in New Hat 
ing ale and sweepstakes tickets. Well, the men got the idea, any’ 
typical tavern spirit into all their arrangements. | 


And what could have been more appropriate than an herb ga 


Colonial wing of Buckingham House, or a wedding arrangemen! 


hibit. 
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een or a gay and colorful Maypole in the school-house yard? A wheel-barrow, 
aden with flowers, looked for all the world as if it had been abandoned there on 


6 


0) 


the village street by an absent-minded gardener. A horse trough was gay with 
red geraniums. Arrangements in the Planetarium lobby were, in their formality 
of feeling, out of this world; while in the little garden behind this building the 
Shinto Shrine was the focal point of a Japanese setting of shrubs and plants. A 
really ancient Japanese vase with incised silver traceries, a Japanese temple 
gong and a conveniently nearby willow tree, set a proper mood. 

An equal imagination and ability went into the Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary 
display at the Spar Shed, where Chairman Mrs. Donald Cottrell and those as- 
sisting her—Mrs. Betty Garret and Mrs. Laurence Anderson—had arranged a 
little stream trickling over a ledge of rock and meandering down and down and 
out of sight in a welter of wild growth, real moss and casually left-over autumn 
leaves. The Pequot-sepos exhibit received two awards — the purple ribbon Award 
of Appreciation and the super-duper Special Award. 


Visiting Groups 


February 13 Fall-Winter Monthly Lecture Series ..........00 45 
February 49 2. 4-H Clap 2. a ee a ees ree = Spaeniieates bar ike A is 3 es 
February 20 -.Campfire Girls and Bluebirds v= er ee Pate ee 60* 
March 29 Girl Scouts; TROOD 4 co... See eee ees ER Ae ee Beas Rete 30 
,pril 10 Cub: Scouts, Den a es Pack: OF os ote ok Tan Math ees Soe. ert 9 
April 10 Cub: Scouts, Densd: Pack Sito te aes Fagen to tote so tae 6 
\pril 16 Groton ‘Garden (Club. ...2.55 ie ao ee ee ret eee oe a 
.pril 17 Girl Scouts; TROop 247 ‘and GAT coast re ae Se a ahs a 
pril 19 Boy: Scouts, “Twoop sl 0: 2... i. aka ptat ae ees eee Se ven tee 7 
April 24 Girls, Seouts, “Troop: 820 7288 ea ae eee ee Gee 26* 
April 27 Boy: SCOUTS, THOOD A cs. Ro Se eS ae Soe ab a mane age Pee 12 
\pril 30 Christy -Hill Garden:'Chab: 20 a ie ce eee ite yy a A eo 40 
May 1 Cub. Scouts; ‘Dens ty: Pack bd: 2c mrs eae sa Fel ee 7 
May 2 Girl Seouts; Troop 258°. 235 427) or eee ee a 20* 
May 7 Brownies; "Tr0Op Sack. :..2.-8 ic. age he aoe mee Ta Lee ar ie 30* 
May 7 Brownies; Troop 7236 (i2255c.,cecccaten See ed Stent Leen eat 22* 
Vay 10 Prankliin: Scnoouss) i oe re art a te eee A 
May 10 New: London’ figh--School 1.205; pci ee CONES Se 10* 
May 16 Girl Seotrta" Tree p 226 ©. 2 Se ae ee ee ere ee 9 
ay 17 Top Clift Play “nrOUp (nc 2 ce ees as Pee ar ci” 
May 23 ot: Mary's: School :Girl- Scouts, at OO hiss eli oncaeid een auras 18* 
Viay 24 Junior Audubon Club, Dunns Corners Rode 6 
“lay 24 Noank School; Grade 2) 5 ashes Sc a a ae ae PS 
May 24 Northeast. School; Froop 195 . eeeiee  as 19* 
May 295 Connecticut Historical: Soclety:.0 2. ne oe ae an Se 130 
-Lectured to by Curator. 
Curator Talks in the Field 

November 14 PSWS Membership (Sanctuary Lectures) oocccccccessscsssssssecseseneeeen 65 
November.20 Stonington Men scClup se a aes 20 
January 5 TS OGTES Ese ION  S  is  Se ae ce a ea ee ee alee 40 
January 9 Lechire: and iim asanctuary Lecture). occh hc. ng ce cutie 50 
Febru 12 2 ¢5OGIVGEY, Ace esata rs palpate 30 
March 21 IN GTI IG COR ae OUTIC TOUS: co chsh ae apicccciecntiak Sicctatiies di boast oacowanettas 65 
April 27 Pate COU OMI TORT ce es ah se te oie a en aA 100 
May 13 Boy: sceout;Counciors, Fitch High School... ie 7 
May 25 Young Couples Club, Bishop Seabury CHUL CH oi ccccsscssssssneeeene 25 
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The Spirit of Conservation 


Some fifty years ago there was found 
in the pocket of an old ragged coat, 
hanging in the Chicago poorhouse, a 
will written in a firm, clear hand on a 
few scraps of paper. The writer had 
been a patient of the institution and 
had just died. So unusual was the will 
that it was sent to a lawyer who later 
read it before a meeting of the Chi- 
cago Bar Association. A resolution was 
passed ordering it probated that it 
might be preserved in the records of 
Cook County, Illinois. 
During the intervening fifty years, 
the will has been given some sporadic 
publicity. In these days of turbulent 
thinking, it merits more frequent and 
general reading. Not only is it one of 
the most beautiful wills ever written, 
but it is an editorial that expresses the 
underlying spirit of conservation in its 
purpose to preserve those values that 
make for lifelong happiness. The will 
reads as follows: 
“TI, Charles Lounsberry, being of 
sound and disposing mind and mem- 
ory, do hereby make and publish this 
my last will and testament, in order, 
as justly as may be, to distribute my 
interests in the world among succeed- 
ing men. 
“That part of my interests which is 
known in law and recognized in the 
sheepbound volumes as my property, 
being inconsiderable and of none ac- 
count, I make no disposition of in this 
will. My right to live, being but a life 
estate, is not at my disposal, but these 
things excepted, all else in the world I 
now proceed to devise and bequeath. 
“Item: I give to good fathers and 
mothers, in trust for their children, all 
good little words of praise and encour- 
agement, and all quaint pet names and 
endearments; and I charge said par- 
ents to use them justly, but gener- 
ously, as the needs of their children 
shall require. 
“Item: I leave to children inclusively, 
but only for the term of their child- 
hood, all and every of the flowers of 
the fields and the blossoms of the 
be with the right to play among 
em freely according to the customs 
of the children, warning them at the 
fn aes vias thistles and thorns. 
o children the banks of 


the brooks and the golden sands be. 
neath the waters thereof, and the odors 
of the willows that dip therein, and 
the white clouds that float high over 
the giant trees. 

“And I leave to the children, the 
long, long days to be merry in, in a 
thousand ways, and the night and the 


train of the Milky Way to wonder at, 
but subject, nevertheless, to the rights 
hereinafter given to lovers 

“Item: I devise to boys, jointly, all 
the useful, idle fields am: commons 
where ball may be pla) all pleas- 
ant waters where one fh Swim, all 
snow-clad hills where one may coast, 
and all streams and poncs where one 
may fish, or where, whe 'm winter 
comes, one may skate, to ' the same 
for the period of their >ovhood. And 
all meadows, with the clover blossoms 
and butterflies thereof; ¢' voods with 
their appurtenances; the irrels and 
the birds and echoes strange 
noises, and all distant ces which 
may be visited, together th the ad- 
ventures there found. ¢ I give to 
said boys each his own ice at the 
fireside at night, with tures that 
may be seen in the bu » wood, to 
enjoy without let or hi) e or with- 
out any incumbrance re. 7 

“Item: To lovers I ° their im- 
aginary world, with wh: ’ they may 
need, as the stars of ¢ y, the red 
roses by the wall, the om of the 
hawthorne, the sweet : of music, 
and aught else they m. iesire to fig- 
ure to each other the og@ness and 
beauty of their love. 

‘Item: To young m: intly, I de- 
vise and bequeath al! terous, in- 
spiring sports of rival: 1d I give to 
them the disdain of wes!;ess and un- 
daunted confidence their own 
strength. Though the: re rude, I 
leave to them the power io make last- 
ing friendships and of possessing com- 


panions, and to them exciuisvely I give 
all merry songs and grave choruses to 
bring lusty voices. 

“Item: And to those who no longer 
children or youths or lovers, I leave 
memory and bequeath to them the vol- 


umes of poems of Burns and Shake- 
speare and of other poets, if ae ete 
ive 


others, to the end that they may 


the old days over again, freely and 
fully, without tithe or diminution. 
“Item: To our loved ones with snowy 
crowns I bequeath the happiness of old 
age, the love and gratitude of their 
children, until they fall asleep.” 


The President’s Corner 


The hospital bed, no matter how 
pleasant and comfortable to the poor 
, oid carved-up carcass, is a great inhib- 
itor of physical activity and when cer- 
tain other equipment and appurten- 
ances are added to it, physical inactiv- 
’ ity becomes most welcome. However, in 
such .surroundings, it is possible that 
mind, or whatever passes for that 
vocessory, becomes increasingly active. 
‘oxperiences are brought up for review, 
sleasant times are relived and others 
planned. 

‘The sun is shining brightly through 

ie hospital window... 
li was a bright, sunlit day, also, that 
y on the Anhinga Trail. Roger Tory 
~eterson had spoken of the Trail in his 
‘Wild America,’ which made a visit to 
E:verglades National Park impera- 
e. Yes, the anhingas were there, dry- 
ing themselves perched on the limbs 
‘he brush surrounding the slough, 
wings spread wide, and also fishing, in 
‘heir own peculiar and leisurely man- 
ner, for the small minnows, their tails 
spread wide like great fans. Fishing 
was continued until their feathers be- 
saturated and required drying. 
The term “Snake Bird” is truly descrip- 


Caliie@ 


‘wo and three-pound gar fish were in 


the lagoon in abundance. They are a 

favorite food of the old bull ’gators 

) which were hauled out here and there, 
e basking in the warm sunshine. What a 
life! Sleep all day, nice and warm and 
protected; then, when hunger starts to 

> make its presence felt, just reach out 


and snap up a nice fat gar, or two. 
Then back into the good old snooze to 
Store up energy for another foray 


against the gars! The ’gator I photo- 
graphed was a good eight feet long; I 
Stood right in front of his ugly snout 
to get the picture—which seemed to 
bother him not at all. 

Other Everglades wildlife were also 


in attendance. The great blue herons 
American egrets, “Little Golden Slip- 
pers” as the snowys are affectionately 
called, the ibises, coots and gallinules, 
all were going about their various af- 
fairs, most of which, of course, had to 
do with fishing. As a matter of fact, a 
very easily read sign advised that all 
fishing within one mile of Park Head- 
quarters was reserved for the birds, 
thus giving real meaning to the ex- 
pression: “Strictly for the birds!” 

The Everglades National Park is 
something that no one who is ever in 
that vicinity should miss. 


Then there was Clewiston, mentioned 
by Peterson as the home of the smooth 
billed ani colony. The Chamber of 
Commerce advised us that: “Oh, yes, 
they are there!” We were even told 
where to go to look for them. After 
two fruitless evenings, we concluded 
that: “Ani doesn’t live there ani more!” 
(Ugh, horrible!) We did, however, see 
an ostrich cock and hen grazing along 
with a herd of Black Angus. 

There was that three-day trip over 
to Tallahassee, from which it was no 
trick at all to get to the Saint Marks 
Federal Wildlife Refuge. Here is an 
area, still practically raw wilderness, 
with a nice black-top road leading into 
it. This road carries little, if any, traf- 
fic, so you can drive just as slowly 
as you please and stop anywhere that 
use of camera or glasses seems indi- 
cated. 

With the glasses, a colony of nesting 
egrets was watched across a lagoon. 
They were in full nuptial plumage and 
several of the gorgeous birds were in 
the mating display at the nest sites. 
The lagoon, of course, made them per- 
fectly safe from human interference. 
Here, too, were great flocks of shovel- 
ler ducks, coots, grebes and other wa- 
terfowl. Across another lagoon, a pair 
of eagles were watched through the 
glasses as they refurbished last year’s 
nest for further use. Alligators were 
everywhere. All that was lacking was a 
camera equipped with telephoto lens, 
but what a tragic lack that was! 

Last, but not least, there was that 
limpkin. He was not particularly afraid 
of me, just cautious, and we paralleled 
each other for a good quarter mile on 
opposite sides of a drainage ditch, 


be 


st iy 
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just too far apart for photography with 
4 normal lens, of course! At least I was 
able to get the shells of a couple of the 
great snails which constitute much of 
its food. But a good photograph would 
just about have made the trip. 

Oh, there were other adventures. 
There was that ten-mile “short cut” 
over a sand road through the swamps, 
a road where you just kept going and 
hoped for the best, with a climax in 
the form of fording a drainage ditch. 
Here the Chevy became practically am- 
phibious and the bite of the snow tires 
on the rear wheels was a most comfort- 
ing feeling—and so was that big drink, 
after we had gotten through it all! 
Then there was the affair of the pile- 
ated woodpecker who spent two days 
practically in our front dooryard; and 
the cattle egrets and the various shore 
and wading birds on the mud flats at 
low tide. There were the pelicans fish- 
ing and the crash-dive of the osprey; 
the raccoons came out at dusk onto 
the flats and could be seen plainly with 
the glasses. 

It was all just completely wonderful; 
let’s do it again! 

_.. What, the dinner tray? How the 
time has flown! And what an enjoy- 
able nap that was; I feel so much bet- 
ter! 

Bs BS * 


This will be the last “Corner” by the 
present incumbent. It has all been so 
pleasant and thoroughly enjoyable, but 
all things must come to an end, sooner 
or later. 

Bless you all! 

W.D.1.D. 


LETTERS 


May 13, 1963 
Dear Mr. Kunz, 
All the Brownies of Troop 35 would 
like to thank you very much for the 
lovely time. We appreciate you taking 
time out for us. We had a very nice 
time. We also learned very much 
about the trees and birds. Thank you 
again for a lovely time. 


Sincerely yours, 
Brownie Troop 35 
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Three young volunteers, whose 
names have not appeared in any list 
of officers, trustees, committees or 
workers have, for many weeks now, 
lent a helping hand to Curator Bob 
Kunz in whatever assignments he may 
give them. They ask no thank-you 
notes nor special mention. Their only 
compensation is their satisfaction in 


doing for a cause they believe in. The 
three are close friends anc students 
and all are members of Pec iot-sepos 
Wildlife Sanctuary. Skip Rusch, Jon 
Murch and Joe Bennett—as s°>n as the 
school-bus drops them oft- » to be 
found working and learning « ider Cu- 
rator Kunz. They feed the t S, Care 
for the snakes, wash floors ‘ grass, 
rake leaves and clean the inds or 
any other job that requires ng with 
loving hands or young musc' One of 
them, Skip Rusch, had a bi iy April 
26th, his fifteenth, and he what he 
wanted for his birthday, a mm mbership 
in the Sanctuary. 

The Trailside Museum w: = scene 
Saturday, May 25th, of Spring 
Meeting of the Connecticu’ gue of 
Historical Societies. The al’ session 
began at 10 a.m. with The son So- 
ciety as host organization ust Vo- 
gel, President of The Den Society, 
welcomed the historian: illiams 
Haynes, Denison Society tee and 
Pequot-sepos member, wa: ‘ther lo- 
cal person on the prograrr 

Dr. Harlow Shapley, pro: r emeri- 
tus of Harvard University, |:older of 
sixteen honorary degrees ioted as- 
tronomer, was once refuse « imittance 
by the Carthage, Missouri, n school 
because he had not been powverly pre- 
pared by his rural grade school. He 
was accepted by another Carthage 
school, completed its fou! r course 
in 1% years and was valedictorian of 
his class. Carthage High mace it un fo 
him recently by presenting him with a 
diploma. 


Lost persons travel in circles because 
spiral movement is a universal prop- 
erty of living matter in motion. 


RESILIENT PREDATORS 


By E. THOMAS GILLIARD 
Osprey’s survival is based on adaptability 


@ The fish hawk, or osprey (Pandion 
haiiaetus), is a brown-and-white, eagle- 
sized hawk that occurs widely in the 


temperate and tropical regions of the 

word. It belongs to the order Falconi- 

formes, a group comprising seven fam- 

j ilies of birds of prey—two extinct and 

five surviving. Some of the Falconi- 

\ foi s are as small as sparrows and 

p en insects, while others, like the 

eagle, are large enough to kill 

srown wildcats. One family, the 

riidae, consists of the aberrant, 

‘egged secretary bird of Africa; 

- the Pandionidae, is confined to 
prey. 


sue among diurnal birds of prey 
eeding habits, the osprey lives al- 
ntirely on fish, which it takes by 
; into the sea. A bird of highly 
ble nesting habits, it has been 
to build on the ground, on rocky 
and in tall dead trees, all on a 
island. The nests may be mere 
-s in the sand or massive struct- 
rivaling those of the greatest 
the eggs may be nearly pure 
, spotted, or almost entirely choc- 
brown. Furthermore, during the 
time period some nests will con- 
eggs, while in others young are 

’ to fledge. 
haps the secret of the osprey’s 
3s in its fight for survival (par- 
arly against man) is this variabil- 
which probably fosters rapid modi- 
‘ion through natural selection, en- 
bline the bird to keep pace with rap- 
€& idly changing ecological conditions. As 
1 case in point, in certain areas ospreys 
\ were customarily shot down because 
of their propensity for building large 
stick-nests on power transmission 
Despite this persecution the 
birds hung on, and today along coastal 
roads in New Jersey and many other 
areas it is common for utility compa- 
nies to provide special poles topped 
with nesting platforms. The ospreys 
readily take to such man-made nesting 
locations, perhaps because today they 
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live chiefly near the sea, where nesting 
locations are often few and far be- 
tween. In fact, the birds may begin 
building nests within hours after en- 
lightened bird watchers have erected 
pole-platforms at strategic points. 


Both the male and female osprey 
build the nest. Later, two to three eggs 
—rarely four—are laid. These are in- 
cubated for twenty-eight to thirty-one 
days, usually by the female, who also 
does most of the brooding and feed- 
ing, at least for the first half of the 
seven-week period the young remain in 
the nest. During these early weeks, 
the male brings fish to the female, who 
cuts it up and gives it to the young. 
Later both parents feed the offspring, 
and between them may visit the nest 
with food only two or three times daily. 


In hunting, the osprey flies 50 to 
150 feet over the water. Upon seeing a 
fish, it hovers and then plunges, with 
its widespread talons stretched far for- 
ward in front of its bill. Wings canted 
backward, it enters the water to seize 
its prey. Occasionally the fish is too 
large and carries the hawk under water 
to its death. But usually, aided by its 
needle-sharp talons and the rasplike 
scales sheathing its toes, the hawk 
clasps the back of the fish and emerges 
from the water, then lofts its sharply 
pointed wings and takes flight. At that 
moment a fortunate bird watcher is 
most apt to view one of the epic spec- 
tacles of nature—a bald eagle attacking 
a fish hawk to steal its prey. The eagle 
vigorously dives at the fish hawk, which 
attempts evasive flight with its heavy 
prize. But almost invariably the osprey 
drops its prey in fright, whereupon the 
eagle furls its wings, dives, and is usu- 
ally able to overtake and seize the fall- 
ing fish in mid-air. 


In the New World, ospreys breed in 
North America and winter from the 
Gulf States south—including Florida, 
where there is a resident population. 
Others fly as far south as the Galapa- 
gos Islands, Chile, and Argentina. Ac- 


cording to some local banding records, 
the young birds are highly nomadic, 
spending one or more years in South 


America before returning north. This 
tendency may have something to do 


with the resiliency of the species to the 
encroachments of man, and probably is 
the reason for its having a world-wide 
range rivaled only by the peregrine 
falcon and the barn owl among the 
8,600 known bird species. 


In addition, the osprey often recolo- 
nizes territories from which it has 
long been extirpated. For example, in 
1959 the fish hawk returned to the 


British Isles, where for a century it has 
not existed as a breeding species. That 
Same year a pair of the birds returned 
to nest beside a fresh-water lake in 
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Scotland. This so greatly pleased loca} 
ornithologists that a special guard was 
posted at the nest to watch over the 
birds. Nevertheless, a collector, with 
his face blackened like a commando, 
scaled the tree one night and stole the 
eggs. These he broke when he fell] dur- 
ing his descent, although he managed 
to escape. Newspapers publicized the 
theft and even offered rewards for ap- 
prehension of the culprit. Immediately, 
thousands of spectators came to see the 
nest tree, and special viewing stands 
were built to accommodate them. 


Funds were subscribed for the ; C- 
tion of the birds, which, by gre d 
luck, relaid. Since 1959 they ha Yo- 
duced three families of young; 
which indicate something of the 
of this resilient bird of prey. 
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SNOW ?—Heck, No!—A ten-foot high snowbank of detergent suds from a 
housing development on a small tributary of Salmon Creek near Vancouver, 


Washington. 


tute, American Forests, February 1963. 
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Photographer: Bill Morse, of the Wildlife Management Inst- 


ON KOREA 

Crops and vegetation were seriously 
endangered at the close of the Korean 
War as a result of the widespread use 
of insecticides in the battle zones. So 
thorough had been the destruction of 
insect life that there was not adequate 
pollenization of fruit tree blossoms and 


other flowers. One of the spectacular 
postwar relief projects was the ship- 
ment of two million bees to Korea in 
1954. under the joint auspices of the 
Heifers for Relief organization and 
Chi World Service. This plane load 
of | »olus 500 rabbits and 75 goats, 
was dubbed “Noah’s Ark” by the news 
col ndents. 

Q from This Is the Rim of 
East Asia, a booklet published by 
Frie ‘io Press of New York and 
wri yy Edwin T. Dahlberg, pastor 
of 7 Delmar Baptist Church of St. 
Loi cr. Dahlberg, was for 3 years 
Pre of the National Council of 
Chri and as such visited armed 
for nd refugee centers around the 
wo! such a mission to Guam, 
Oki Taiwan, the Philippines and 
Ho! ng he gathered much of his 
ma for the booklet described. 

Mich of the floor of Okefenokee 
SW ; overlaid with a thick peat 
dep which is often quite unstable. 
La cypress trees rooted in the up- 

e] | of the peat can sometimes be 
ma tremble by stamping one’s 
fee arby. The Indians who lived 
the fore the white man came, knew 
thi ' named their morass ‘“Ouaqua- 
phenogau,” land of the trembling earth. 
a tongue trembles over the Indian 
nar ust use the simpler Okefenokee. 

As Dr. Carleton Ray, asociate cu- 
rator of the New York Aquarium, 
poin‘s out: “The most rapacious preda- 
tor on earth is the two-legged one, 
man. But man seldom serves nature’s 


purposes. As a fisherman he kills in- 
discriminately. As a hunter he ‘takes 
off the top,’ usually slaying the prime 
animal. In contrast the natural preda- 
tor takes off the bottom. The wolf 
takes the weakling, the stray. The 
killer whale does the same in the sea, 
leaving the best and strongest to sur- 
vive and breed.” 
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Watching and listening to the pas- 
sage of animals in their seasonal mi- 
grations has been a behavior pattern 
of man since he began to evolve as a 


flesh eater. Curiosity about bird mi- 
grations led to the first markings of 
individual birds several hundred years 
ago. With the development of radar 
during World War II we could “see” 
movements of birds both day and night 
and also see the weather and their re- 
sponses to it. Now we are able to 
measure, within the radar’s range, the 
magnitude and speed of migrations, al- 
titudes and direction. But we cannot 
identify the birds as species nor dis- 
tinguish between individuals and flocks. 
In the last few years, tiny radio trans- 
mitters and batteries, weighing less 
than an ounce, have been placed on or 
in animals. To date, ruffed grouse, cot- 
tontail rabbits, woodchucks, porcu- 
pines, skunks and others have been lo- 
cated intermittently by portable re- 
ceivers in the field. Some of the re- 
sults have been surprising. 


But radio signals do not curve as 
does the earth’s surface and tracking 
long migratory movements by this 
method would require a complicated, 
almost impossible chain of receiving 
antennas. How can we find out where 
the penguins of Antarctica go after 
mating season; the routes of the wan- 
dering albatross; the forces governing 
caribou movements; the track of the 
Canada goose? 


The answer is the artificial satellite. 
And the method suggested is startling, 
but feasible. Each animal to be fol- 
lowed, could carry a 20 to 60 gram 
transmitter and power supply. The sat- 
ellite, traveling 18,000 miles an hour at 
200 miles above the earth in a polar 
orbit, would bounce its information 
back to a relatively few receiving sta- 
tions. Meteorological stations transmit- 
ting weather information to the same 
receiving stations, would make the co- 
ordination of the two—weather and 
movements—a subject for study. The 
idea is discussed in.all its details in an 
article by Dwain W. Warner in Febru- 
ary Natural History. 
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WHITE 
PINE 
TREES 
MADE 
HISTORY 


By Charles E. Randall 


Those little white pine seedlings pok- 
ing their heads above the grass in the 
old abandoned field belong to a distin- 
guished family. 

Their forebears helped mightily to 
Support the early colonists in their 
struggles to establish permanent and 
secure settlements on American shores. 
White pines were imprinted on the first 
American coins. White pines were 
among the major causes of the Revolu- 
tion that won American independence. 
A pine tree flag was carried by the 
American colonial forces in the first 
battles of the Revolutionary War. 

Tall white pine masts sailed the 
Seven Seas on American clipper ships. 
White pine lumber built countless 
American homes; it made great Ameri- 
can fortunes; it created cities. For three 
hundred years white pine was Ameri- 
ca’s leading timber tree. Certainly no 
other tree has played so great a part in 
the growth and development of our na- 
tion. 

Of some seventy-odd species of pines 
throughout the world, the white pines 
of North America are perhaps the most 
important. They are the largest of the 
world’s pines; they produce the choic- 
est and most versatile wood. Eastern 
white pine is so called to distinguish it 
from its western relatives, but for near- 
ly three centuries it was the white 
pine of America. It Latin name, Pinus 
strobus, was given to it in 1753 by the 
man who established the modern sys- 
tem of scientific nomenclature, the fa- 
mous Swedish botanist, Linnaeus. 
Nearly a century and a half earlier, in 
1605, white pine seed had been brought 
from the New World to England by 
Captain George Weymouth and planted 
on the estate of Lord Weymouth. White 
pines are still known in England as 
Weymouth pines. In this country they 
have been called soft pine, northern 
pine, and in the lumber trade, northern 
white pine. 
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You can identify a white pine tree 
by the evergreen needles that it bears 
in bundles of five; other native eastern 
pines bear their needles in two’s or 
three’s. 


When the first colonists came to the 
New World, white pine was one of the 
most abundant trees around the nerth- 
eastern settlements. It grew in pure or 
nearly pure stands over large areas in 
New England and much of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the northern Creat 


Lakes country. It was the white pine 
that founded what has been called the 
“forest-created prosperity” of the New 
England colonies. Later, when national 
development surged westward, the 
white pine stands of Michigan, V‘scon- 
sin, and Minnesota, the finest the world 
has ever seen, stood ready for the ax 
and saw of the pioneers. 

The Colony of Massachusetts save 
early recognition to the importaiice of 
its pine trees. In 1652, the colon! eS- 
tablished the first mint in Amer in 
defiance of English colonial law. Si'ver- 
smith John Hull was named the ‘first 
mintmaster, and he designed the first 
coin. It was the famous Pin ee 
Shilling. 

These magnificent .trees furnished 
wood that was suitable for hundre's of 
uses. They were called white pine be- 
cause the wood was clean and light- 
colored. It was straight-grained, light 
in weight, strong for its weight, and 
easy to work with tools. 

Boards, sometimes as much as = yard 
wide, made good barn floors. }iand- 
rived white pine shingles wer ade 
by the hundreds of millions, wit) ap- 
palling waste because only the chicest 
parts were used. Nearly 73 million 


American- 


board feet was split for 


made matches in 1912, but long bcfore 
that our colonists were using sulphur 
tipped “lucifers.” Pipes, wagons, ‘toys, 
bob-sleds, caskets and figureheads of 
ships — white pine meant all ‘hese 
things. 

The Massachusetts Charter issued by 


William and Mary in 1691, granted 
property rights to “Our Good Subjects. 
the Inhabitants of . . . the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay,” but reserveed for 
the Crown all trees of 24 inches diame- 
ter and up “growing upon any soyle or 
Tract of Land within Our said Prov- 


ince or Territory not heretofore grant- 
ed to any private person.” Reserved 
trees could not be felled “without the 
Royall Lycence of Us.” 

Acts of Parliament in 1711, 1722 and 
1729 imposed even more stringent re- 


strictions. The 1722 act prohibited the 
felling of any white pine trees not 
growing within an established town- 


ship in New England, New York, and 


New J y. The act of 1729 restricted 
cutting ‘| but privately held proper- 
ty even within the towns. These acts 
carried ‘re penalties, ranging from 
£5 per | for cutting any tree under 
12 inch £50 for a tree over 24 inch- 
es, Wi imprisonment for three 
montl year if the penalty was not 
paid. <ing’s agents were empow- 
ered to e any illegally felled tree. 
Burden oof was on the tree-cutter, 
which ot that a King’s agent could 
secure citure of almost any logs he 
wishec ‘ess the cutter could prove 
he got | on his own or a neighbor- 
ing pr v-held property. 

Enti¢ .ent of the white pine acts 
was in ands of a Surveyor-General 
of the i2’Ss Woods in America, ap- 
pointed he British Treasury Board. 
The ei ‘ement efforts aroused in- 
tense hostility. The surveyor’s men 
went i2n the woods marking 
choice t trees with an “R” (for 
Royal) & broad arrow blaze. To the 
colonist», the King’s Broad Arrow be- 
came a furiating symbol; it was re- 
sented icterly in the rural areas as 
was the inter Stamp Act or the tax on 
tea in sities. The white pine acts 
were provonting the people from ob- 
taining !:imber they needed for their 
Own $s ments, A riot occurred at 
Exeter, |/. H., in 1734, when a band of 
about 50 colonists drove away ten of 
the surveyor’s deputies who were at- 
tempting to put the Crown mark on 
some lumber they claimed had been cut 


from pine trees illegally felled. 

In 1761, another royal decree declared 
that all pine trees fit for masts would 
be reserved for the Crown in future 
land grants. Violation meant forfeiture 
of the grant. Nevertheless, illegal cut- 
ting went on. Lumber was needed for 
new homes. It was one of the chief ex- 
Ports in a thriving trade that had 
Srown up between New England and 
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the West Indies. And New England by 
now had developed a sizable shipbuild- 
ing industry, which needed its own 
masts and spars. 

Enforcement efforts grew more dras- 
tic. On several occasions, British agents 
burned down a number of the settlers’ 
sawmills. Employment of spies and in- 
formers by the British added to the bit- 
terness. Some of the settlers disguised 
themselves as Indians, and went into 
the forest on tree-cutting forays—pre- 
cursors of the Boston Tea Party. Amer- 
ican juries refused to convict for break- 
ing the hated British laws. John Went- 
worth, Surveyor-General of the King’s 
Woods from 1766 until the Revolution, 
wrote that the white pine acts were 
“so much against the convenience and 
necessities of the inhabitants, that... 
it became almost a general interest of 
the country to frustrate the laws.” 

Thus, controversies over the white 
pine trees grew into tensions and anger 
that had a big part in bringing about 
the American Revolution. When war 
exploded, the first flag of the Revolu- 
tionary forces was the famous pine 
tree banner. In the fall of 1775, General 
Washington was instructed to fit out 
some vessels and send them out to in- 
tercept two British munitions ships. 
This was America’s first fleet of war- 
ships, and the flag it bore had a green 
pine tree superimposed on a white field 
bearing the inscription “An Appeal to 
Heaven.” Earlier that year, the flag 
carried by the colonial forces at the 
Battle of Bunker Hill bore a pine tree 
symbol. 

As soon as the war was over, the 
Americans, with their newly won inde- 
pendence, went after the forests in 
earnest. A sawmill was built in nearly 
every new community as the pioneers 
extended their settlements farther in- 
land. By 1810, some 420 towns and vil- 
lages in New York State had sawmills. 
Pennsylvania already had more than 
2,000 mills. 

But it was in New Hampshire and 
then in Maine that big-time logging 
started. Huge drives of logs were com- 
ing down the Connecticut River. On 
the Saco River in Maine, 17 sawmills 
were operating above the falls by the 
early 1800’s. Then logging began on the 
Androscoggin, the Kennebec, the Pen- 


obscot, the Machias. Soon allt he 
streams were choked with logs being 
driven down to the sorting booms at 
tidewater. A tougn, hardy breed ot log- 
gers developed in the rough camps 
back in the pine forests. Bangor, Maine, 
mushrooming to a population of 17,000, 
became the world’s lumber capital. 


The Aroostook “War” flared up in 
1833-39 when lumberjacks from New 
Brunswick began cutting pine timber 
on lands claimed by Maine. President 
Van Buren dispatched General Winfield 
Scott to the trouble zone. Scott ar- 
ranged a truce between the governor 
of Maine and the lieutenant governor 
of New Brunswick. The boundary ques- 
tion was settled by the Webster-Ash- 
burton Treaty in 1842. 


In 1837, there were 250 mills on the 
Penobscot and its tributaries above 
Bangor, and they were sawing 250 mil- 
lion feet of boards annually. (So John 
S. Springer recorded in a book about 
the Maine forests.) It was big, choice 
timber they were cutting. Often it took 
teams of eight to twelve oxen to drag 
the logs to the stream banks. Springer 
told of a pine that scaled 4,500 feet in 
the woods and was worth $90 in the 
log at the Bangor boom in Oldtown. 
They cut a road three and a half 
miles long for this tree alone, he said. 

By 1840 New York State had taken 
the lead in lumber production. But New 
York’s lumbering heyday was _ short- 
lived. By 1859, Pennsylvania led the 
states in lumber production. Lumber- 
ing had been going on in Pennsylvania 
since colonial times. But now, exploita- 
tion of the great white pine stands in 
the western part of the state was un- 
der way. There were tales of pine trees 
so tall that it took two men and a half 
to see to the top of them! Logs by the 
millions came down to the big Susque- 
hanna boom at Williamsport, and Wil- 
liamsport had its turn as the lumber 
capital of the world. 

Few of the loggers migrating from 
Maine stopped long in New York or 
Pennsylvania. In 1836, a Maine lumber- 
man named Charles Merrill had bought 
a large tract of white pine timberland 
on the St. Clair River in Michigan. 
Others began to buy up vast acreages 
of government timberland, much of it 
at a dollar and a quarter an acre. By 
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the mid-1840’s, a good many mills were 
sawing timber in Michigan and Wis- 
consin, most of them established by 
Maine lumbermen who had _ finished 
cutting off their holdings in the home 
state. By 1859, Michigan was surpassed 
only by Pennsylvania and New York in 
lumber production. In 1869, Michigan 
became the leading lumber producer 
among the states. 

During the next four decades, the 
pine forests of the Lake States rang 
with the blows of double-bitted Michi- 
gan axes and the rasp of cross-cut saws 


as tress by the millions went down, 
were bucked into sawlogs, and skidded 
to the log-driving streams. It was an 
era of large-scale timber exploiiation— 
one of the greatest the world has ever 
seen. Towns mushroomed—aiid died 
when the timber was gone. Great for- 
tunes were made; and not a. Ss by 
the most scrupulous methods. 

Lumber from the Lake Statics built 
the cities and towns of the Mic west, It 
was among the major articles of com- 
merce on the railroad freight lines and 
waterways. And as in Maine, |umber 
from the Lake States meant v pine. 
Little else was cut. Michigan then 


Wisconsin, held top place among the 


states in lumber production ° 1905 
when Washington State took lead. 
Michigan’s 5% billion feet aniual out: 


put around 1890 was not ‘o be sur- 


passed in any year by any °s' until 
Washington topped it in 1922 

Cutting off acre after acre, section 
after section, the loggers urmed 


across the lower and upper porinsulas 


of Michigan, across northe?: iscon 
sin, across northern Minnesota. Fire 
often followed in their wa: There 
were some terrible holocats's —— the 
Peshtigo forest fire of 1871 ° Viscon- 
sin that took 1,100 lives, th: inckley 
fire of 1894 in Minnesota wi death 
toll of 413, the forest fire in which 
destroyed Cloquet, Minneso’ town 
of 12,000 people. By the eariy 1920’s 


much of northern Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota was cutover, burned- 
over stump land. 

For more than a century, white pine 
was the king of American lumber trees. 
Today it holds a relatively insignificant 
place. Douglas fir and the ponderosa 


and sugar pines of the West, the south- 
ern yellow pines, hemlock, and white 
fir all outrank eastern white pine in 
lumber production. A large portion of 
the eastern white pine lumber cut in 
recent years has been going into box- 
es. And the white pine lumber story 
has gone full circle. By the mid-1930’s, 
the leading states in white pine lumber 
production again were New Hampshire 
and Maine. 

You can see a bit of virgin white 
pine (and hemlock) forest, such as the 


The white pine is not a forgotten 
tree. Millions have been planted in re- 
forestation projects in the Northeast 
and in the Lake States. Some of the 
older plantations are approaching com- 
mercial size. 


And by natural seeding, white pines 
are reclaiming countless old fields and 
abandoned pastures all across New 
England and upstate New York, and in 
Pennsylvania, and in the Lake States. 
Perhaps, some day, the eastern white 
pine will again regain its place as one 


pioneers knew, in the area known as_ of America’s leading tree citizens. 
Heart's Content, in Allegheny National Cond f A ; 
Forest in western Pennsylvania. A sia creme i ae a 
grove of ancient pines, under which Forests, April 1963 
Long!<ilow once strolled, still stands on 
the erounds of Bowdoin College, in 
Brunswick, Maine. 
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APPROPRIATE TO A SANCTUARY 


There are only two ways, at present, of increasing 


your Sanctuary income. One is through additional 


memberships, and the other is through patronizing | 
the | 
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YOU AND MEMBERSHIP IN THE PEQUOT-SEPOS 
WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 


Members, now totaling over 600, reside in eighteen states and the District of Columbia. 


Membership is open to everyone. The present membership includes both amateurs 
and professionals in natural history subjects and many who recognize the Sanctuary’s 
educational influence in community life. 


Four members are elected to the Board of Trustees annually to serve for terms of 
five years each, The Officers of the Sanctuary are elected annually by the Board of 
Trustees. 


BECOME A MEMBER OR GIVE NOW! On the bottom of this page you will find a 
form for your membership application or contribution, All memberships include a sub- 
scription to our quarterly bulletin, Pequot Trails, and have the privilege of participation 
in all scheduled events. 


TAKE AN ACTIVE PART! Opportunities will be offered for participation in field 
trips, Sanctuary visits, committee work and many other activities. 


HERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY to affiliate now with an organization actively engaged in 
the promotion of a worthy community program of conservation education and recreation, 


me rE TT 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


The Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary 
Mystic, Connecticut Date 


POETS EERE EERE REE EERE REET EE EE EET E REE EREEEEEEEEEET ESET ESEEE EES EE ERSTE EE SEDEEEED 


Please enroll me as a member of the Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary for the year ending 


SE ey . I enclose payment for the class of membership checked below. 
( ) Regular: $5.00 annually Pee Oi La eerie fe 
( ) Patron: $50.00 annually ( ) Sustaining: $25.00 annually 
( ) Contributing: $10.00 annually ( ) Life: GH $300.00 
Signed M. 


. 
FERRER TERETE TEESE TEETER SESE EEE SEET ETE E EEE EEE EEE E EERE SEES TERETE HSE H EEE ESTEE EE EERE TESTES EHTS EEE ETERS TEER EEE OEE E TTT R TEE EEE TCT EE Tere ee CESS TESS SEES HRC S SEES 


CPLEASE SIGNIFY WHETHER MR., MRS., OR MISS3 


Permanent Mailing Address 


Please make checks payable to “P.S.W.S., Inc.’ and mail to The Pequot-sepos Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Mystic, Connecticut 


